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THE TRUTH-PROBLEM. II. 


E may now consider that sort of truth which is a function of 
mind, and which, therefore, brings us into the province of 
psychology. This is the sort of truth, I believe, which is the corre- 
lative of error. We have already anticipated the leading idea of the 
account which is to follow. In dealing with the hypothesis, we have 
found it necessary to introduce a mind, which assigns a value to a 
variable, and thus brings together a general function and a par- 
ticular case of it. Such an enactment of mind is to be distinguished, 
as we have seen, from the simpler and more fundamental relation 
exhibited in existential truth. In the latter case a law holds directly 
of a thing or event, or is valid of it. But in the former case it is 
held of it, or applied to it, or otherwise united with it by the inter- 
vention of an external agency. Let us, therefore, examine this char- 
acteristic act of mind. 

Although it has often been supposed to be peculiar to the cog- 
nitive situation and to be exemplified only in such acts as judging 
and believing, as a matter of fact it occurs more frequently in other 
forms of the mental life. Let us suppose ¢() to represent a gen- 
eral function or law, and a to represent any existent thing or event. 
Then when ¢ holds of a, ¢ is true in the existential sense, as true of a. 
But whether or not it holds of a, ¢ may be said of a, or imagined of 
a, or asked concerning a, or thought of a, or believed of a, or judged 
of a, or enjoined upon a, or hoped of a, or expected of a, or dreaded 
of a, or made of a, or willed of a. It has sometimes been thought 
that the nature of the act of judgment somehow becomes transparent 
when it is reduced to the act of will or desire. This is a reduction 
to the more familiar, but not, unfortunately, to the more clear. In- 
deed the reverse procedure, exemplified by Meinong, in which desire 
is likened to judgment, is much more illuminating. But it is worth 
while to generalize the phenomenon and thus avail ourselves of any 
light that may have been thrown on any of its instances. 

Since such acts of mind as were enumerated above are usually 
associated with external or internal speech, it will be well to begin 
with the act of speech itself. Suppose that I say to you, ‘‘This is a 
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rainy day.’’ There is such a thing as raininess, and it may hold of 
to-day. But in the present case it is ‘said of’ to-day. Now it is 
characteristic of the nature of the act of saying that there is always 
a something said. And to distinguish this particular case of saying 
from others it is necessary to allude to what in particular is in this 
case said. To say is to say something. The something in question 
is not a part of the physical change in the organs of speech or in the 
surrounding media. Such changes constitute a saying only when 
qualified by a residual something for which we may borrow Mein- 
ong’s term ‘‘objective.’’ The objective is non-factual, in the sense 
discussed above; it is a part of the fact of saying. For acts of this 
sort which involve an objective, let us employ the term ‘‘intention’’; 
and let us now inquire into the peculiar characteristics of saying which 
distinguish it from other sorts of intention. Confining ourselves to 
the case of vocal and auditory speech, we find that it consists of the 
formation of certain sounds which have, through association and 
convention, acquired the power to call attention to something, or 
prepare attention for something. This power is possessed not only 
by sound complexes en bloc, but according to certain structural rules. 

Sounds functioning independently will also function in deter- 
minate ways according to their combination and arrangement. Thus 
‘‘to-day’’ acting as it does, and ‘‘it rains’’ acting as it does, ‘‘it rains 
to-day’’ can function in only one way; it calls attention to a specific 
propositional complex. This principle of the determinate function- 
ing, structural solidarity, or integrative action of the complex sym- 
bol, is so fundamental and far-reaching as to deserve further atten- 
tion.* 

If we are to believe the anthropologists, ‘‘the evolution of lan- 
guage ... may be regarded as a movement out of, and away from, 
the holophrastic in the direction of the analytic.’ It is character- 
istic of the holophrastice or primitive type of language that it fails 
to discriminate identities. It contains expressions for total situa- 
tions, such as ‘looking-at-each-other-hoping-that-either-will-offer-to- 
do-something-which-both-parties-desire-but-are-unwilling-to-do.’ This 
is a familiar situation in every stage of civilization; but while we 
express it by a combination of words all of which have other appli- 
cations, the Fuegians express it by the unique word ‘‘mamihlapina- 
tapai.’’ The use of so long a word is not to be taken as an explicit 
recognition of the complexity of the event; but rather as evidence 

1 Although the analysis which follows applies especially to the case of words, 
it applies in principle to ‘‘ideas’’ of any sort, whether images or kinesthetic 
sensations, so long as they are the signs by which thought operates. The general 
problem of meaning, and the special problem of total or integrative meaning, 


are best dealt with first in the case of the function of words, 
2R. R. Marett, ‘‘ Anthropology,’’ p. 141. Cf. Ch. V., passim. 
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of the need of using complex noises if one is to have enough noises 
to goround. The simple noises are few; the concrete situations with 
which even the Fuegians are familiar are very numerous. Similarly 
there will be a single word for ‘cutting-a-bear’s-leg-at-the-joint-with- 
a-flint.’ A second situation in which eutting appears would be re- 
ferred to by another vocal complex without any linguistic recogni- 
tion of the common factor of cutting. Thus it is said of the old 
Huron-Iroquois language that while you can express twenty differ- 
ent situations of which cutting is a constituent, there is no word for 
‘eut.’ The general function ‘cut,’ or ‘(x) cuts (y),’ is not, if 
we are to judge from language, discriminated at all. As language 
develops it provides more and more adequately for the abstract log- 
ical properties and for the universals, relations, or general functions 
which the natural world exemplifies. This means that languages 
become more complete without necessarily increasing the number of 
independent expressions. They economize sounds through using the 
same sound for the same universal in all the various contexts in 
which it appears. Thus it becomes more nearly possible for the 
finite number of sounds which the vocal organs can produce to cope 
with the infinite variety of individual situations. 

But I wish especially to point out that in this development lan- 
guage becomes more free and creative. Suppose, for example, that 
the sequence of sounds ‘‘something-cuts-something’’ becomes the 
means of calling attention to the function of cutting with both its 
active and its passive terms. The first ‘‘something’’ is the signal 
for the active term and the second ‘‘something’’ is the signal for the 
passive term, by virtue of the place of these sounds in the sequence. 
In other words the arrangement of the sounds is by itself a lin- 
guistic instrument, independently of the sounds that appear in the 
arrangement. That being the case, it will be possible to put together 
sounds, each of which has its own efficacy, in such a way that they 
possess a determinate combined efficacy. They will affect the at- 
tention in a perfectly definite way, although the total vocal complex 
is new and has never been associated with any special experience. 
Thus, if I utter the word ‘‘scissors’’ in place of the first ‘‘some- 
thing,’’ and ‘‘the manuscript of Poe’s ‘Raven’’’ in place of the 
second ‘‘something,’’ a cultivated English-speaking mind to which I 
address the total phrase will, as we say, ‘‘understand’’ it. The phrase 
as a whole will so affect that mind as to prepare it for a specific 
propositional complex, which it may never have experienced, or which 
may never even occur. To describe the state of mind that the hear- 
ing of this phrase induces, I should say that it is such that the oceur- 
rence of the event of scissors cutting the manuscript of Poe’s ‘‘ Raven”’ 
would find the appropriate apperceiving mass or sensory adjustment 
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in readiness. In this way it is possible that the mind should be put 
in readiness for things it has never met, and so be enabled to dis- 
criminate them should they come. Or the mind may, as we say, 
‘‘frame’’ hypotheses, which it may try, or merely enjoy. 

Let us return to our original example. I am supposed to say ‘‘it 
is raining to-day.’’ If you understand me then your mechanisms of 
attention are set or are alert in a certain way that the physiologist 
might describe in his characteristic terms. But in so far as the phy- 
siological complex is an instance of attention, one must speak of it as 
set for something. In this case the presently falling rain would find 
you already looking toward the sky, with your hand on your um- 
brella, and with a characteristic group of associations in play. No 
other event would find you ready. Your state of mind possesses a 
character that can be stated only in terms of an objective,—a hypo- 
thetical or non-factual situation. Whether the situation occurs or not, 
the determinate readiness is there just the same. It may be a mere 
‘*say so’’ on my part, or a mere ‘‘supposing so’’ on yours; which is, 
of course, a very different thing from nonsense on my part, or a mere 
confusion of mind on yours. It should be remarked, perhaps, that 
one may say something without being understood. In that case the 
speaker intends to be understood, that is, he intends to produce a 
certain effect upon the mind of an auditor. In other words, not 
only is the object of the understanding hypothetical, as above de- 
seribed; but also the state of understanding, the set of the attentive 
mechanism in the auditor. This last in turn is the objective by which 
one describes the act of speaking. The articulatory process is ‘‘caleu- 
lated,’’ as we say, to produce a certain effect. It may or it may not 
produce it; but the conformation and direction of the process by 
virtue of which it is an act of speech and not a mere production of 
noises can be defined only in terms of such an end result. Thus an 
intention may have intention as its objective. 

Let us now consider the case of an injunction such as Joshua’s 
commanding the sun to stand still. There is such a thing as ‘stand- 
ing still,’ and it may simply hold of the sun. But in the present case 
it is applied to the sun by the act of Joshua. Now it is characteristic 
of this act that the sun’s standing still somehow qualifies it. It 
would be impossible to describe Joshua’s injunction without refer- 
ring to this propositional complex. It is of the nature of a command 
that there should be something-commanded ; and Joshua’s particular 
command can not be distinguished, save in terms of what he com- 
mands. The ‘what’ of the command is a hypothetical case of the 
general function of immobility. It is framed by inserting the sound 
for sun in the place of the variable which this function provides. 
The rules of sentence structure being what they are, the whole com- 
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plex function solidly begets in the object that receives the injunction 
a set of which the sun’s being immobile is the objective. 

But we must now distinguish the peculiarity of an act of com- 
mand. This peculiarity is not to be found in the objective of the 
understanding mind, for that is the same whether Joshua commands 
the sun to stand still, or merely mentions the possibility of its stand- 
ing still. One may command or merely say the same thing. The 
act of command ineludes the act of speech, and the objective of the 
act of speech is a part of the description of the act of command. It 
is intended that what is said should be understood. But in the case 
of command, it is intended over and above this that the sun should 
obey. This implies on the part of the sun not merely a preparation 
of the attention, but a motor process which shall have the characte? 
of tending to arrive at that same state of immobility to which the 
attentive mechanism points. Obeying is a peculiar correlation of 
two intentions having the same objective. The obedient must under- 
stand and do the same thing. This complex effect upon the sun is 
intended by Joshua. A reference to it is necessary if one is to de- 
scribe his performance. An act of command employs words in their 
peculiar power to control the attention of their auditor. But it 
must employ other instrumentalities as well, such as the imperative 
intonation and emphasis calculated to affect the will through arous- 
ing fear or through evoking the instinct of subjection. Or the for- 
mulation of the command may be accompanied by a threat, that is, by 
words calculated to arouse an expectation of penalty. Behind these 
overt aspects of the act of command is a disposition or set, a readi- 
ness to follow up the first measures by whatever other measures may 
be necessary. The command may be irresolute or relentless, accord- 
ing as this set is shallow or deep-seated, that is, according to the 
extent to which it commands the energies and time of the organism. 
In either case it has direction or reference to a hypothetical event 
in which it would come to rest. The whole complex, overt and dis- 
positional, has a unity which can be characterized only by reference 
to this objective. And this characterization holds or is existentially 
true of the act of command even if the command is not executed or 
even heard; even if the object on which the command is enjoined is 
incapable either of hearing or of executing. Thus even if we should 
believe the sun’s obedience to be fabulous, it would not be necessary 
to suppose Joshua’s command to be fabulous also. 

Now let us waive for the moment the sun’s inability to hear and 
understand. Supposing the sun to be equipped with a nervous sys- 
tem of standard human capacity, and to have a good ear for spoken 
Hebrew, it is possible that the sun should have its attention directed 
to its immobility, without having its will so affected that its actions 
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take the same direction. The sun would then be said to disobey 
Joshua’s command. This might be due, for example, to a counter- 
set on the sun’s part directed toward the vexing of Joshua. But the 
sun can be said to disobey the injunction of immobility only because 
it has been proposed as an instance of immobility in an objective 
which describes Joshua’s act of command. If it hadn’t been coupled 
with immobility through the supervening intent of this act, it would 
not have been in any sense under the jurisdiction of the principle 
of immobility, and could not be said either to have obeyed it or to 
have disobeyed it. The disobedient sun is a sun which moves, or is 
an instance of mobility, when immobility is enjoined upon it; where 
it is the same sun which appears both in the fact and in the objective, 
and where the two general functions, mobility and immobility, are 
contradictories. If it were not commanded to stand still, its motion 
would still contradict the principle of immobility, but quite inno- 
_eently. It could not, then, as in the case of its being so commanded, 
be said to contradict its immobility, for ‘its immobility’ would then 
have no meaning. Its mobility would be a fact, as would the contra- 
dictoriness of mobility and immobility, but the application of im- 
mobility to it, a propositional complex appearing only as a descrip- 
tion of the act of command, would be missing. And without this 
specific propositional complex immobility would not be in any sense 
its law. 

The bearing of this analysis upon the conception of miracles is 
evident. That conception rests upon a confusion of injunction and 
natural law. An event can not break a law that is true of it in the 
existential or material sense. If the sun were to stand still at the 
command of Joshua it would not break the laws of astronomy. It 
might observe other laws in addition to those of astronomy and con- 
sistent with them; or its behavior might prove that what had been 
taken to be the laws of nature required correction; or the novelty of 
the performance might astonish the spectators and so defeat their 
expectations. In any case breach of law implying that the broken 
law is somehow, nevertheless, mandatory upon an agent or event, 
has no meaning apart from the creation by some external agency® of 
an objective connecting the two. 

I do not wish here to multiply instances of intentions and their 
defining objectives, but only to insist upon their extremely common 
occurrence. Without these conceptions I see no way of character- 
izing the function of words or any of the commoner acts of mind. 
These conceptions are even involved in constructive performances of 

8 The same analysis would apply to the conception of ‘‘ought’’ in the 


ethical sense. In so far as a moral imperative can be either obeyed or disobeyed 
it must be embodied in some purpose which unites the agent and a certain rule. 
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life which do not imply consciousness in the ordinary sense. It 
means nothing, for example, to speak of a carpenter as making a 
table, unless we are permitted to say that his bodily movements in 
relation to a given material tend to a certain result which may or 
may not occur. Whether or not the table materializes, the carpenter 
is in fact making one when his neuro-muscular set is such as would 
under favorable conditions terminate in an existent of a certain de- 
scription. The table does not necessarily exist, but it must be true 
of the carpenter’s actions, if those are to be regarded as definitely 
constructive in character. It is the objective which distinguishes 
the making, which may otherwise consist of a great variety of organic 
states and changes. When we now turn to the specific cognitive 
situation, with its characteristic duality of correctness and error, we 
shall find a further illustration of these conceptions; and we shall at 
the same time find, I believe, that they suggest a solution of certain 
outstanding problems. 

It is my contention that correctness, or truth in the sense in which 
it is a correlate of error, is truth of this fourth type in which it is 
necessary to introduce over and above the principle of contradiction, 
the difference between ‘is’ and ‘is not,’ over and above the differ- 
ence between fact and its non-factual constituents, over and above 
the difference between a law and what it is true of, the specific addi- 
tional factor of an intending mind. I may put the matter generally 
by saying that in truth of this sort a law is applied or referred to a 
thing by an act of mind, and that it is to this use or misuse of the 
law that the truth or error attaches. Let us see how well this view 
will serve to mitigate the difficulties which attach to the possibility 
of error. 

These difficulties are all of one sort. It seems impossible to define 
a situation that shall be cognitive without providing that the cogni- 
tion shall be true. The central problem of truth in this genuinely 
epistemological sense is the definition of the fallible mind. How 
shall we qualify the cognitive situation sufficiently to make error 
significant without qualifying it so much as to make error impos- 
sible ?* 

There are three respects in which the situation in which error 

4The idealist or the relativist would perhaps say that this is impossible, 
that cognition is always true in some degree. But such a view does not remove 
the difficulty. For if cognition is only partially true, then it must be deficient 
in some respect, while adequate in others. And unless it somehow claimed to 
be adequate in that respect in which it is deficient, it could not be charged with 
error. Cognition that is true as far as it goes without going far, is a very 
different matter from cognition that goes beyond the limits within which it is 
true. In this factor which would be corrected and not merely supplemented 


in a true knowledge we meet with that flat error, that downright wrongness, 
which gives rise to the traditional difficulties. 
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occurs resembles that in which truth occurs. All these are indis- 
pensable to a specific, verifiable, cognitive claim without which there 
is neither merit of truth nor liability to error. 

1. In the first place there is the committal-attitude of mind, such 
as belief. One does not submit one’s self to a test of truth or 
error until one commits one’s self. It is quite possible to character- 
ize a tentative proposal as true or erroneous in a tentative sense. 
But one can always escape the charge of error if one can say that 
one hadn’t really in any degree adopted the proposal. And both 
the merit of truth and the harm of error increase proportionally to 
the depth of the conviction or sense of certainty. I can feel very 
sure and yet be in error; in which case the surer I feel the more 
mischievous the error. So that this quality of mind affords no dif- 
ferentia of truth. 

Let us consider this common subjective factor of committal in the 
light of the conception introduced above. Belief, for example, al- 
though it usually involves speech, evidently involves more than 
speech. It is more than a determinate set of the attentive mechanism. 
This residual factor, or differentia of belief is to be found, I believe, 
in a determinate motor set. It is a preparedness, not merely to 
apprehend a certain contingent event, but to deal with it. The re- 
action which is appropriate to that event in view of the interests 
which are at stake, is organized and held in readiness. To be com- 
mitted, to have burned one’s bridges and gone in for a belief irre- 
trievably, means that one’s readiness for event a so far commands 
one’s resources and determines the correlation of neuro-muscular 
mechanisms, that event b, or the case of a’s not occurring, would 
catch one unprepared. One has put all of one’s eggs in one basket. 
In this way confident belief differs from a state of general resource- 
fulness or a preparation for alternative contingencies. Belief is a 
physiological configuration of which it is true that it constitutes a 
determinate preparedness to cope with such and such an event. 
Beliefs may vary limitlessly in the extent to which they exclusively 
possess an individual organism, and in the extent to which they are 
already carried into effect in overt action. But this anticipatory 
adjustment to a contingent event is in all cases their distinguishing 
mark. 

Let us consider the case in which the element of committal is at 
a minimum, the attitude which characterizes the inquiring, experi- 
mental mind which is trying its proposals without entrusting its 
interests to them. This is the case when a proposal is adopted for 
purely theoretical purposes. Such an attitude consists of an under- 
taking to look in a certain quarter, and to behave in certain pre- 
scribed ways according to what one does or does not find there. The 
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procedure is similar to the popular expedient of playing a game 
under rules, and is exemplified by the tossing of a coin to decide 
precedence. Having agreed to decide precedence by the toss of a 
coin means that A and B commence a train of actions, spinning 
the coin, letting it fall, looking at its upper face, ete., with a certain 
readiness on each part to take first place or second place according 
as the upper face does or does not agree with one’s call. From the 
moment when the agreement is in foree we must suppose that there 
is in each organism a ‘‘determining tendency’’ set, or intention® 
which regulates its behavior and determines it at the terminal stage 
if this is reached. Similarly, when the scientist experiments he 
enters upon a series of acts, of which the last would be either a re- 
newed and deepened acceptance of the tentative proposal or the 
abandonment of it. In discussion there is a tacit agreement that A 
shall adopt B’s proposal, or B, A’s, according to what is found in a 
certain quarter to which the attention of both is directed. The psy- 
chology and physiology of these processes are still obscure, but in 
view of the investigations of Freud, Sherrington, and the Wurzburg 
School, there can be no doubt, I think, that the rough account that I 
have offered is in agreement with the general trend of opinion in 
these sciences. 

Truth and error involve first, then, an act of intention, such as 
belief or tentative committal, which is indistinguishable in the two 
cases and ean not, therefore, afford the differentia of either. 

2. In the second place, truth and error both involve an objective, 
and are also indistinguishable in this respect. Moreover, the pres- 
ence of this objective factor in error would seem to belie its supposed 
erroneousness. Let us confine ourselves to the case of belief. In 
order even to believe erroneously I must believe something. There 
must be the something for me to believe. That which I believe is 
what I believe it to be. Then how amI in error? What I believe 
possesses the solidarity of a propositional complex. I believe that 
(Abel slew Cain). It is not correct to say, as Mr. Russell once 
suggested, that what I believe is ‘Abel,’ and ‘slew,’ and ‘Cain.’ 
Apparently, then, Abel must have slain Cain in order for me to be- 
lieve it. But in that case how can my belief be other than true? 
It would be possible to say that ‘Abel slew Cain’ subsists as a 
propositional complex that happens to be false in the first sense of 
simple negativity. But in that case we would have either ‘Abel did 
not slay Cain’ or ‘Abel slew Cain is false’ as a subsistent entity; 
and believing either of these would be different from falsely believ- 

5 Save in that it is not necessarily a datum for introspection, this would 
appear to be equivalent to the ‘‘problem’’ or Aufgabe of the so-called ‘‘ Wurz- 


burg School.’’ Cf. Titchener’s summary in his ‘‘ Experimental Psychology of 
the Thought Process.’’ 
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ing ‘Abel slew Cain.’ Or one might say® that while there is a posi- 
tive subsistent ‘Abel slew Cain,’ there is no object ‘Abel slaying 
Cain’; and that to believe the objective in that case is to commit 
error. But even so it must be possible to believe a propositional 
complex truly, if there is one. And it would be necessary to dis- 
tinguish the case in which I believe the objective ‘Abel slew Cain’ 
simply from the case in which I believe it of Abel. Furthermore it 
is extremely difficult to understand the difference between the ob- 
jective ‘Abel slew Cain,’ and the object ‘Abel slaying Cain’ in 
the case of truth, where it is necessary to suppose them both. 

Now I believe that we can avoid this difficulty if we say that the 
complex of symbols, ‘‘Abel slew Cain’’ is so constructed as to be 
significant as a whole. There is such a thing as ‘somebody slaying 
somebody.’ There is such a thing as Cain, and such a thing as 
Abel. One directs attention to the former by the expression ‘‘ (x) 
slays (y),’’ and to the last by the words ‘‘Cain’’ and ‘‘Abel.’’ Sub- 
stituting these words for ‘x’ and ‘y,’ results in a complex symbol 
such that a determinate fact would be its object if it had an object. 
This hypothetical reference is a part of the symbolic fact, a true 
description of the symbol in the third or existential sense. There is 
a symbol such as to prepare the attention for the propositional com- 
plex, ‘Abel slew Cain.’ That complex itself has no ontological 
status. It neither exists as Cain and Abel do, nor subsists as the 
general function ‘(x) slew (y)’ does. It is like a law of nature 
in that it has no standing except that of being true of some thing, 
which in this case is the symbol. In so far as I believe that Abel 
slew Cain, this objective is true not only of a complex symbol, or 
attentive set; it is true also of a motor set or plan of action. 

An act of cognition, whether true or erroneous, must then have 
this objective reference. It must have a deliverance, a purport. My 
belief is capable of being true or erroneous because it is a believing 
something. But this something, or objective, need so far be nothing 
more than an adverbial qualification of my act of believing. It is 
the way I believe. It neither involves nor predetermines anything 
external to the act of belief itself. We may then hope to find the 
differentia of true believing in something beyond, in some verifying 
or disproving fact that belongs to the environment of the act. This, 
however, brings us to a fresh difficulty, since the verifying fact must 
somehow be peculiarly relevant to the objective of the belief. How 
then are we to explain this connection which carries us beyond the 
act of belief itself? This constitutes our third difficulty. 

3. Whether a belief be true or erroneous, there will be the same 
subjective conviction, there will be the same ‘‘something believed,”’ 


6T understand this to be Meinong’s view. 
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and as we must now recognize, there will be the same object of which 
it is believed. In order to be either true or false a belief must have 
a point of application. In every belief, whether true or erroneous, 
something is taken for granted, is referred to, or is that which the 
belief is about. This may be an object of acquaintance, not symbol- 
ized ; it may be symbolized by pronouns ‘‘this,’’ ‘‘that,’’ ‘‘he,’’ ‘‘it,”’ 
etc., while also an object of acquaintance; or it may be named. Inthe 
last case the object must be; that is, the naming relation must have 
an object. If it should be discovered that there was nothing named, 
the belief would not have been proved false, but would have been 
proved no belief at all. It would, however, prove to have been based 
upon a belief which in turn would have its given object. Let us call 
this datum of which something is believed the intended object. Thus 
if I believe that ‘it is raining to-day,’ then I am believing ‘raini- 
ness’ of to-day. ‘To-day’ is a datum. Any question concerning 
the truth or erroneousness of my belief must be referred to ‘to- 
day’ as its locus of verification. In this sense all beliefs must both 
be verifiable and also include their locus of verification. No counter- 
claim calculated to disprove my belief could be made without in- 
cluding the same datum. ‘Without such identity of reference I 
could claim immunity by saying ‘‘That is not what I was talking 
about.’’ Sometimes, as in judgments beginning ‘‘there is,’’ ‘‘if,’’ 
etc., the belief appears to be free or unrestricted in reference; but in 
that case one is really believing of existence or being in general. It 
is sometimes held that existence in general is the subject of all judg- 
ments. But this will not account for the important difference be- 
tween ‘‘there is a tallest living man’’ and ‘‘he is the tallest living 
man.’’ In the latter case one is believing the predicate ‘greatest 
stature,’ of a particular datum with which the judge is immediately 
acquainted. Nothing is gained by dividing the belief into two be- 
liefs, ‘‘there is a tallest living man’’ and ‘‘it is he’’; for the second 
of these component beliefs will still have a unique application. 

Now there is an apparent difficulty in supposing that the object 
of belief must exist in the case of error; for what more could be 
required of truth? If in order to believe at all that of which I be- 
lieve must be there as a datum, existing independently of my act of 
belief, but incorporated into it—if belief is thus an actual contact 
with reality external to it, how can belief fail to reveal reality, and 
so to accomplish its purpose? 

But this difficulty disappears when we recognize that although 
the object of belief must be, it need not be as it is believed. There is 
still a contingent factor which will serve to distinguish the case of 
truth from the case of error. That residual and external cireum- 
stance is the fact concerning the object of belief. In order to believe 
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‘that it is raining to-day’ there must be ‘to-day,’ and ‘raining’; 
but it is not necessary that raining should be true of to-day, in the 
third or existential sense. When that is the case the belief is true; 
when not, or when what is true of to-day is related to ‘raining’ as 
its contradictory, then the belief is erroneous. 

Let us summarize the analysis of our fourth species of truth. 
In every case of correctness or error there is what may be called 
the ‘‘attitude of committal,’’ a characteristic disposition or process 
on the part of the psycho-physical organism. Committal or belief, 
like other cases of intention, will have an ‘‘objective’’ without which 
it can not be defined, which is a part of the fact of believing or com- 
mitting one’s self. This objective contains a general law or propo- 
sitional function, and a datum, each of which is in itself independent 
of the act of belief. But they are integrated through the combina- 
tion of their symbols according to rule, so as to give rise to a solid 
propositional complex. The objective thus integrated is related to 
the belief as an adverbial entity is related to a verbal entity. One 
believes ‘thusly,’ where ‘‘thus’’ signifies the objective. The datum 
itself, as part of the environment, is the object of the belief. Taken 
as a component of the act of belief, it is what is usually called the 
‘*subject’’ of the judgment. The propositional function will be 
what is usually called the ‘‘predicate’’ of the judgment. There will 
be, furthermore, a factual test which is external to the act of belief. 
This will be the fact about the object, in which by the law of excluded 
middle, either the predicate or its contradictory will hold of that 
object. The datum or object is the area of intersection of the ob- 
jective and the factual test, the pivot on which the cognition turns, 
the necessary tangential point at which the mind is in contact with 
its environment. The factual test will be that independent, trans- 
cendent factor on whose decree the act of cognition must wait. This 
factual test gives one or the other of two decrees, according as its 
law or propositional function is the same as that of the objective, or 
is contradictory to it. 

Thus the pragmatic theory is correct in emphasizing the forma- 
tive, creative action of mind, and in likening the cognitive situation 
to the desiderative or volitional situation. The coherence theory is 
correct in emphasizing the decisive part played by the logical prin- 
ciples of contradiction and universality. The correspondence theory 
is correct in emphasizing the factor of agreement or disagreement, 
with its flat disjunction between truth and error dependent on the 
decree of fact. Finally, all those theories are correct which maintain 
that, a belief being what it is, and its environment being what it is, 
the truth or error of the belief is determined in advance of the mo- 
ment of evidence. A mind which entertains a specific expectation 
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under specific circumstances is, unless the one or the other is changed, 
then and there either ‘‘doomed to disappointment’’ or ‘‘ prepared 
for what is going to happen.’’ Similarly, believing what one does of 
what one believes it of, and the facts being such as they are, one is 
predestined to cognitive failure or success. 


RaueH BarToN PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION AT THE 1916 MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE executive committee of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion makes the following announcement concerning the pro- 
gramme for the special discussion at the next annual meeting of the 
association, to be held in New York, probably on December 27, 28, 
and 29, 1916. 


I 


Among the new developments in American philosophy and psy- 
chology of the last dozen years, none has been more widespread or 
more noteworthy than the reaction against the traditional sharp divi- 
sion of the data of experience into the two classes of ‘‘mental’’ (or 
‘*psychical’’) and ‘‘physical.’’ Philosophers of more than one 
school, psychologists desirous of defining accurately the distinctive 
subject-matter and methods of their science, and psychiatrists seeking 
to formulate the theoretical presuppositions most serviceable to their 
practical aims, have joined in attempts to transcend, to mitigate, or 
to abolish the ‘‘Cartesian dualism’’ and to substitute therefor the 
conception of a homogeneous ‘‘world of pure experience,’’ or of a 
‘‘psychophysical continuum,’’ or of the fundamentally ‘‘neutral’’ 
nature of the entities with which experience is concerned or out of 
which it is constituted. Other writers, not sympathetic with these 
attempts, have nevertheless expressed the view that the antithesis of 
mental and physical has in the past been ill defined and confusedly 
applied. Still others have continued to maintain that the antithesis 
is a necessary, fundamental, and radical one, and that the endeavors 
to eliminate it or to minimize its importance have been both the result 
and the cause of logical confusion, and of a failure to bear in mind 
pertinent facts and distinctions. 

It has therefore seemed to the committee a suitable time for the 
association to make provision for an examination of the results of 
this tendency, since 1904, and for an attempt to bring about a further 
clarification of the matter at issue, by means of a general but method- 
ical and connected discussion. 
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The committee therefore proposes, as the topic for the principal 
discussion at the 1916 meeting of the association, the two following 


GENERAL QUESTIONS 


A. Is the division of the entities present or involved in experience 
into two reciprocally exclusive classes of ‘‘mental’’ (or ‘‘psychical’’) 
and ‘‘physical’’ to be retained? 

B. If so, how is the distinction to be formulated? In particular, 
what is the essential differentia of the class ‘‘mental’’ or ‘psy. 
chical’’? Are the entities denoted by it attributes, ‘“‘aspects’’ or 
relations of things? which at the same time may possess the predicate 
‘“physical’’; or are they a class of existing things which can never 
possess the attribute ‘‘physical’’? What, specifically, are the entities 
denoted by the term ‘‘mental’’? And how, if at all, is their ezist- 
ence® to be established? 

II 


In order that the discussion may be based upon a review of recent 
reflection, on the second of the above questions, participants are 
asked to bear in mind the following current views concerning either 
the definition or the denotation of ‘‘mental,’’ together with the argu- 
ments advanced by recent writers in defense of these views: 

1. ‘‘Mental’’ entities are those which have no spatial position or 
magnitude (cf. Bibliography, No. 31). 

2. ‘‘Mental’’ are any entities which, though they may have spatial 
attributes, do not have position or magnitude in the ‘‘real’’ or ob- 
jective space accessible to the generality of percipients; do not con- 
stitute a part of the sum of energy or of energy-possessing objects 
recognized by the science of physics; exist as functions of the exist- 
ence of sentient organisms; and constitute separately centered or 
individuated systems. Among such entities are percepts and ideas 
(Bibliography, No. 17, pp. 75-77). 

3. ‘‘Mental’’ are all entities which depend for their existence 

1 The word ‘‘entities,’’ as here used, is to be understood as applicable to 
any elements or factors given in experience or conditioning it; as applicable to 
processes, qualities, and relations, as well as to ‘‘things’’ or ‘‘objects’’; and as 
implying no more concerning the ontological status of the elements or factors to 
which it may be applied than that they either (a) are actually presented in some 
experience, or (b) can be shown to be necessary conditions or implicates of 
some experience. 

2The word ‘‘things’’ is here used to signify any entities which are not 
mere qualities, nor relations nor actions of some other entity. 

3 ‘*Existence’’ is here used in a sense parallel to that of ‘‘entity’’ above. 
The ‘‘existence’’ of a thing, in other words, could be established, for the pur- 
poses of the present discussion, either by pointing to its presence as a datum in 


some actual experience, or by showing it to be a necessary condition or impli- 
cate of some such experience. 
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upon their existence for some conscious Self, together with such 

Selves; and all entities are either Selves or existences for Selves. 

4, ‘‘Mental’’ are those contents in any experience which, in con- 
trast with standard or ‘‘real’’ objects, are looked upon, in some ex- 
ternal or subsequent corrective experience, as caused or affected by 
an individual or special ‘‘point of view’’; 7. ¢., as subjective in the 
ordinary sense. Beyond these, there exist no entities to which the 
designation ‘‘mental’’ can be significantly applied (Bibliography, 
No. 29). 

5. ‘‘Mental’’ entities are a class of entities essentially and exist- 
entially distinct from ‘‘physical’’ entities, and also are never ‘‘ob- 
jects’’ or ‘‘contents’’ lying in the general field of experience. They 
consist of one or more of the following kinds of entities: 

(A) Inner activities or (non-physical) processes, involved in experi- 
ence, but not at the same time data of experience (Bibliog- 
raphy, No. 1). 

(B) Such acts together with certain qualities exclusively character- 
istic of them (Bibliography, No. 24). 

(C) Conations and affective states or ‘‘attitudes’’ (Bibliography, 
No. 2). 

(D) Selves, as not-presented centers, or possessors, of experience 
(Bibliography, Nos. 5, 9). 

6. ‘‘Mental’’ entities are not different in their essential nature 
from non-mental (or physical) and do not constitute a numerically 
or existentially distinct class of entities, but are the same entities 
‘‘taken’’ in a special context or relation into which they enter, viz., 
the context of a ‘‘personal biography’’ (Bibliography, No. 15, espe- 
cially pp. 217-233). 

7. ‘‘Mental’’ entities differ from physical, not qualitatively, but 
statistically, 7. e., in the frequency of their occurrence in experience 
or in their degree of definiteness and stability. Contents of experi- 
ence are mental or physical in so far as they are indefinite and rare, 
physical in so far as they are definite and common (Bibliography, 
No. 13). 

8. ‘‘Mental’’ are any groups of entities, or situations, in the ex- 
periencing series which are characterized by a hesitation in direction ; 
and beyond these there exists no class of entities which can be signif- 
icantly called ‘‘mental’’ or ‘‘conscious’’ (Bibliography, No. 6). 

9. ‘‘Mental’’ and ‘‘physical’’ are two radically distinct, but (at 
least in the organic world) inseparably conjoined ‘‘aspects’’ of, or 
‘‘ways of regarding,’’ phenomena of experience, the one being the 
‘‘inner’’ or subjective, the other being the ‘‘outer’’ or objective, 
aspect. The relation between these two aspects is analogous to the 
relation between the surface and the mass of a body (Bibliography, 
No. 38). 
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10. ‘‘Mental’’ or ‘‘psychical’’ entities are a special form or mani- 
festation of ‘‘energy,’’ viz., free energies dissociated from matter, 
which have proceeded from distant objects to a brain, where they con- 
stitute by their ‘‘implications’’ a consciousness of those objects 
(Bibliography, Nos. 25-27). 

11. ‘‘Mental’’ are those aggregates of ‘‘neutral’’ entities which 
constitute the portion of the environment, outside the nervous sys- 
tem, to which a nervous system is responding by some specific re- 
sponse. The ‘‘neutral’’ entities, of which both physical and mental 
entities are species, or specific aggregates, are generically logical 
entities, 7. e., concepts and propositions (but in a realistic or non- 
psychological sense of those terms) (Bibliography, No. 4, especially 
pp. 181-4, 62-4).* 

III 


The committee has thought it best to state the principal topic for 
discussion in the comparatively general terms of the questions pro- 
posed in the first section of this report; and to ask members of the 
association to consider, in connection with those questions, a rather 
wide range of recent attempts to formulate the nature of the distine- 
tion of ‘‘mental’’ and ‘‘physical.’’ Thus, no restriction is placed 
upon the freedom of participants in the discussion to attack the gen- 
eral problem by any methods which seem to them suitable—provided 

only that they establish some definite connection between their con- 
tribution and the recent reflection of others upon the subject. 

The committee, nevertheless, recognizes that the general questions, 
as above presented, are not ideally adapted to bring about a sharp 
focusing of issues; and it notes that the several views which have 
been indicated in Section II. are not all concerned with exictly 
the same problem. The committee, therefore, offers certain further 
suggestions, consideration of which by members, it believes, will be 
conducive to a more effective and connected discussion and to a more 
direct joining of issue between the representatives of different views. 

1. It is evident that the general questions proposed are in part 
terminological and that in recent discussions of the psychophysical 
antithesis, questions of terminology and questions of fact have in 
some degree become intertangled. It is a subsidiary purpose of 

4 The foregoing is not intended to be an exhaustive enumeration of current 
views concerning the psychophysical distinction; the list might easily have been 
extended. Since the topie of the present discussion is in part identical with 
the second question proposed for the discussion of 1911, members are referred 
to the programme of the latter for examples of other opinions relevant to the 
matter at issue, and for further bibliographical references, see this JOURNAL, 
Vol. VIII., pp. 704-706. The above brief statements of the views mentioned are 


doubtless in some cases inadequate; but the reference given for each indicates a 
full and typical presentation of it. 
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the discussion, as conceived by the committee, to do something to 
decrease the prevalent diversity and confusion in the use of the 
terms ‘‘mental’’ and ‘‘physical.’’ The answers to Question ‘‘B’’ 
above mentioned alone show that extremely various and incon- 
gruous senses have come to be attached to the former term; and a 
more extensive review of current usage would show a still wider range 
of meaning. This increasing diversification of the senses of the one 
word is partly due—it will be further noted—to the fact that differ- 
ent writers, in dealing with Question ‘‘B,’’ are engaged in essentially 
different logical procedures. Some, taking the denotation of the 
word as given, attempt to define or to describe the true nature of the 
entities denoted by it. Others, taking the connotation or definition 
as given (though not always the same definition), are concerned to 
determine what entities—or whether any entities—corresponding to 
this definition actually exist. Still others, departing more or less 
widely from previously current connotations and denotation, seek 
to give the word a new signification and a corresponding altered 
application. The committee calls attention not only to the obvious 
importance of keeping the question of terminology sharply distinct 
from the philosophical issues involved, but also to the desirability of 
clear statements from participants who deal with the terminological 
question, as to which of these three procedures they propose to follow. 

The committee would further note that the diversification of the 
meaning of ‘‘mental’’ seems to be due in part to a tendency to apply 
the adjective only to entities which are believed, by the writers so 
using the word, actually to exist. Thus the meaning of a technical 
term is made dependent upon the philosophical views of those who 
employ it; and the word tends to have as many senses as there are 
diversities of doctrine concerning certain metaphysical and psycho- 
logical problems. The committee would raise the question whether 
this is desirable or unavoidable. 

2. The matter of chief moment in the discussion, however, is, of 
course, not what entities (real or imaginary) can most suitably be 
called ‘‘mental’’ or ‘‘psychieal,’’ but whether certain asserted 
entities, which (suitably or otherwise) have been so called, exist and 
are to be recognized by metaphysics and by psychology. The com- 
mittee suggests that in the discussion of the general questions (taken 
in this sense), the essential philosophical issues, and also the relation 
between these and the question of terminology, might perhaps be most 
effectively illuminated, if participants would address their reason- 
ings to the following supplementary questions, or to some portion of 
them: 

1. Do non-physical® entities exist, as data or implicates of experi- 
ence? 


8 By ‘‘non-physical’’ is here meant entities having all of the three follow- 
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2. If so, which of the following are to be recognized as actually 
existing and non-physical entities?® (a) Selves or subjects (as dis- 
tinct from ‘‘content’’ in general, and from any of the following). 
(b) Awareness, as a process or activity distinct from ‘‘content’’ in 
general, and from any of the following. (c) Conations. (d) ‘‘ Affec- 
tions’’ or feelings. (e) Activities or processes distinct from all of 
the preceding. (f) Sense-qualities in general. (g) Secondary qual- 
ities. (h) Veridical percepts and ‘‘ideas,’’ considered as cognitive. 
(7) Non-veridical percepts and ideas. (j) ‘‘Meanings.’’ (k) Uni- 
versals or ‘‘logical’’ entities. (1) Entities not identical with any of 
the foregoing. (If so, of what character?) 

3. If the existence of any of these types of non-physical entities 
is granted, do those which exist (or any among them) exist only in, 
or in connection with or dependence upon, those complexes known 
as the ‘‘experiences’’ of individual persons or organisms? Or may 
such non-physical entities exist apart from and independently of 
such complexes? If any exist exclusively in these contexts, which of 
the above mentioned types of entities are they? And if any may exist 
not in these contexts, which are they? 

4, In the matter of terminology; can a generally acceptable defi- 
nition of the terms ‘‘mental’’ and ‘‘psychical’’ be reached by (a) 
defining the term ‘‘physical’’—in the manner implied by the above 
definition of ‘‘non-physical,’’ or in some other manner—and then 
(b) letting ‘‘mental’’ and ‘‘psychical’’ signify any entities or sup- 
posed entities which are both non-physical, and existent only as 
functions of the experience of one or more individual persons or 
organisms? 

It is manifest that, even when certain of the main issues implicit 
in the general topic are thus discriminated, many large philosophical 
questions are involved, and that the possible range of the discussion is 
extremely and perhaps excessively wide. It has, however, seemed to 
the committee best that the discussion should be carried on with 
definite reference to a fairly comprehensive, if not a complete, initial 
conspectus of the pertinent problems and theories. It lies, however, 
within the power of the leaders of the discussion to agree upon a nar- 
rower delimitation of its field. The committee would, in any ease, 
suggest that the present discussion may serve as a useful preliminary 
to a discussion of the question of psychophysical interaction at 
some subsequent meeting; and that it is, therefore, inadvisable that 
ing negative characteristics: (a) They do not possess mass; (b) they do not have 
position or extensive magnitude in ‘‘real’’ space; (c) their properties or modes 
of existence and action are not describable in terms of the laws of the science of 


energetics. 
6It is not assumed by the committee that these classes are necessarily ex- 


clusive. 
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the latter question be entered upon extensively in the course of this 
year’s discussion. 
IV 


For the conduct of the discussion the committee has adopted the 
following plan. 

(1) Six leaders will be selected by the committee. (Names will 
be announced subsequently. ) 

(2) These leaders will either publish brief papers in advance of 
the meeting, on the topic of the discussion, or will indicate already 
published articles or passages, by themselves or others, expressing the 
theses which they desire to maintain. These articles or passages will 
be designated in the official notice of the meeting, or in some other 
manner. 

(3) The leaders will also present at the meeting papers not more 
than twenty minutes in length. 

(4) The leaders will, before the meeting, exchange briefs indi- 
cating the considerations which it is their purpose to present. 

(5) Full opportunity will be given members at the meeting for 
extemporaneous discussion of the papers of leaders, and of the sub- 
ject in general; and it is also hoped that a number of members will 
either present written contributions (limited to twenty minutes) on 
the tcpic at the meeting, or will publish such contributions before the 
meeting. Those who intend presenting written papers at the meeting 
are asked to send brief summaries beforehand to the secretary, so 
that their papers may be placed upon the programme at the most 
suitable points, 

(6) At least two sessions of the annual meeting will be allotted to 
the special discussion. 

For the Executive Committee : 
A. O. LoveJoy, 
Chairman, 
E. G. SPAvuLpING, 
Secretary. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Introduction to the Science of Ethics. THropore pe Laguna. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1915. Pp. 411. $1.75. 


Among recent text-books on ethics this is, perhaps, easily the most 
progressive and radical. This remark refers particularly to part three, 
which is in reality the book. On the whole the treatise seems to possess 
great value. Something should be said on each part. 

Part one, entitled “The Field of Ethics,” discusses, and that well, the 
usual topics covered by the title. In the chapter, however, devoted to the 
problem of responsibility and freedom, we have one more endeavor to 
state determinism in terms of indeterminism; a hopeless and futile 
undertaking. It leads to inevitable confusions in thinking. For ex- 
ample, in an endeavor to protect determinism from the charge of fatalism, 
presumably in its Oriental form, that man of straw so easily to be 
bowled over is set up. But this is not the determinism which is fatal to 
any real morality, and which determinists seldom seem clearly to under- 
stand. When it is argued that one’s belief in part determines action, no 
indeterminist would deny it. But that is not the same thing as acceptance 
of the dogma of universal inexorable sequence of cause and effect, to 
which the consistent determinist is driven, or else he is, though he may 
not know it, an indeterminist. A sample of the confusion in thought 
appears, for instance, on page 58. “The determinist believes that his 
impulses are efficient causes by which the future course of events must 
in part be shaped. . . . He believes that his efforts count for something 
in determining his happiness or unhappiness. Why then should he cease 
to struggle?” But if he is a consistent determinist he believes much 
more. He believes that his beliefs and efforts are themselves determined 
as fixed events in the unchangeable series. Even his belief in his beliefs 
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is such a fixed event. To make “determinism a regulative principle” in 
an “intellectual policy” (p. 61) is to turn oneself into an indeterminist. 
In summing up (p. 65) we find: “ At bottom determinism and indetermin- 
ism have stood for very much the same thing. . . . Both have pointed to 
the truth, that man’s character is the essential cause of his acts, and that 
upon this causal relation his moral responsibility depends.” To say this 
seems to the reviewer to be guilty of a piece of logical inconsequence, 
surely unconscious in so sincere and honest a thinker as is our author. 
For what is this “character, the essential cause,” but the fixed effect of 
antecedent causes. To say a man behaves as he does, because his char- 
acter is as it is, is like saying lead and iron behave as they do because of 
what they are. This is to bring character under the concept of physical 
nature. It has been somewhere beautifully said: “The planets swing 
round in their orbits freely.” So do men in this view of their acts move 
as freely as the planets and freely in no other sense. But this muddles 
the concept of freedom hopelessly. 

To the reviewer there seems nothing better to be done in this matter 
than what William James so frankly did. As between a logically con- 
sistent determinism and its only true opposite, the novel, the genuinely 
new, not to be found in any prior causes, he dared accept the latter. 
Call it, if you will, chance. He did not fear the word. Between a closed, 
and to a certain extent an open universe, in the face of the facts, there 
was to him no choice. The open universe was the only thing he could 
stand. If there is no open universe, there is nothing but clean barefaced 
determinism and there is not in it “all the freedom you want,” as theo- 
retical indeterministic determinists are wont to say. There isn’t any, 
and “free behavior according to your character” has not a scintilla of 
freedom in it, in any real form. 

In the following chapter, entitled, “A general survey of moral stand- 
ards,” there is an admirable exposition of the various kinds, or types, of 
standard actually used by men in their judgments of character and con- 
duct. It is made evident how these different types of measurement have 
always their limitations, how they overlap, and in their cross classifica- 
tions confuse the minds of men. Not one of them can be carried through 
consistently, yet each in its degree is justified, and there is no getting on 
without each, though it may be exceedingly difficult to use each properly 
in its place and in its degree. This is evidence of a very commendable 
breadth of mind. 

The second part of the book, some eighty pages, is devoted to an expo- 
sition of the classical schools of ethical philosophy, from the sophists of 
Greece to the thinkers of the nineteenth century. This seems very well 
done. The desideratum has been for teachers of ethics to undergraduates 
just such a brief outline as is here given. The progress of the movement 
is to be made clear, the creators of ethical theory are to be made known, 
and yet multiplicity of details and names so far avoided as shall neither 
falsify the record nor confuse the beginner’s mind. This the book seems 
to have done on the whole well. 

Of course there will always be two difficulties in any such undertaking. 
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You can not please everybody. Some things should not be presented just 
so. On the other hand, it is hard for the man of learning to divine just 
what will be needed by the beginner. Indeed, it would seem that the 
only man who can read an outline with profit and understanding is the 
man who does not need it, while the man who most needs it can not get 
much out of the outline written for him. However, if any outline can 
be profitable for the undergraduate, this seems to me just the sort of one 
that is needed. 

This second part closes with an admirable discussion of the Hedonistic 
controversy, a controversy so much in evidence throughout the history of 
ethics. There is here again revealed the same breadth of mind for which 
praise has been given in another connection. The truth in the theory 
is frankly accepted and admirably expounded. The failures and limita- 
tions of the theory are as ably presented. 

We come now to part three which, I have before remarked, is the book. 
It frankly adopts the empirical position. There is neither revelation 
from Heaven, nor innate nor God-given inner faculty to guide man’s 
way. He is as much discoverer and inventor in the control of human 
character and conduct, in the framing of custom and law, in the organiza- 
tion of society, as he is in the control of nature’s material forces. And 
the end of ethics as a theoretical science, as its standard as a practical 
science, is no less objective than is the end in biology or the standard 
in physics. The difference resides in the immensely greater complexity 
of the phenomena, on the one hand, and, on the other, in the possible or 
even [and to the reviewer] probable presence of causally undetermined 
elements. These latter render the analysis of the phenomena not only 
more difficult, but, in the sense in which we have a science of physics, 
impossible. The furthermost possible reach of the science can never be 
ultimate, only tentative and approximative. Its conclusions even so are 
those on which law and social control in all forms are based, though the 
open mind is forced upon us. This characteristic of open-mindedness of 
the wise man is nowhere more necessary than in this very field of ethical 
science and practise. We have in this science surely something solid on 
which to base our control, but that solid something may to a degree be 
changed at any given time in some indeterminable ways. The standard 
never can be finally and definitely fixed, but the direction of the move- 
ment can be definitely determined. 

What has just been said is not put forth so much as an adequate sum- 
mary of the book, as an indication of what the reviewer takes to be in the 
main the position of the author. And from an open-minded study of past 
history and present actual practise in morals, it seems to be the only 
tenable position on which the student of ethics can take his stand. 

‘The exposition of this fundamental position of the author has some 
notable excellences. To begin with, there is the approach to the subject 
from the psychological point of view. This is in harmony with Professor 
Dewey’s method in his course at Columbia on psychological ethics. You 
have here a frank adoption of the conclusions of Shand, Stout, and Mc- 
Dougall, of the existence in the mind of systems composed of original 
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instinctive impulses, which they call sentiments, in a technical sense. 
These may be thought of as structures which dispose to actions of 
thought, feeling, and conduct of certain forms. Without these structures 
there is no control, no ethical character or conduct. And it is the build- 
ing up of these structures which constitutes moral evolution in the race, 
and moral education in the individual. The growth of a sentiment of ab- 
stract justice is the growth of conscience par excellence. You have in 
this way of viewing the phenomena a satisfactory account both of the 
nature and of the origin of conscience and of its variation from age to 
age and from man to man. Again the problem of morals presents itself 
to the author as one aspect of the general problem of values. The treat- 
ment is most interesting. Values arise out of and are determined by 
these structures named sentiments. So values change as these structures 
change, varying from age to age and from place to place. These struc- 
tures are built up through social contacts and also in reference to the 
laws of nature. They are subject to criticism and open to experiment. 
Are not all positive laws and even customs to a certain degree experi- 
mental? In the last analysis these subjective structures which give 
values are objectively determined. Certain structures are favored over 
others because of consequences. So certain sentiments tend to disappear, 
others to persist. May not at last a system of sentiments arise, which 
gives a supreme value and in which all other values are involved as ele- 
ments, a system of values in harmony at once with physical and human 
nature ? 

Just here the most interesting exposition of this theory of the author 
seems open to some criticism. He seems not to have carried his theory 
through consistently to its end. So there arises a certain confusion in 
the use of terms. Morality is used at times evidently with the meaning 
of mores. At other times it carries the meaning of morals proper. Thus 
when he discusses “ The Significance of Morality for Society,” morality 
evidently means mores. He starts off with the statement (p. 282), “It is 
a very old and trite observation that morality is of great advantage to any 
society.” This puts the cart before the horse. What we mean by 
morality is that which is of advantage to society. Certain mores, ac- 
cepted customs, and laws, may be found not to be of advantage to society 
and they become then immoral. Morality properly so called is critical of 
morality as custom and law. Its basis of criticism rests on what is of 
advantage at once to society and the individual. If we reserve the word 
morality for the technical meaning of mores, we might reserve ethics for 
the technical name for the growing theoretic science of a progressive 
standard both for social organization, and for individual character and 
conduct. 

Again it sometimes appears as though morality were used to name 
one among several coordinate obligations. Doubtless as thought of by 
certain persons it seems to be such, as, for example, by those intellectual 
defectives, who talk about “art for art’s sake,” and who say morality has 
nothing to do with art. What may be called minor morals may have 
coordinate value with other human interests and may come into serious 
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conflict with them. But there is such a thing as major morality, which 
is the right organization of all impulses whether innate or acquired, 
whether of social or individual import. In itself it is comprehensive of 
life—the whole of life, and because it is the organization of life’s many 
aspects into an harmonious unity, it is necessarily supreme, and all parts, 
aspects, or whatever you may call them, are but abstracts in this con- 
crete whole. The supreme danger in ethics is thus abstraction, the reduc- 
ing it from its imperial position to being but a one among many. 

There had been marked for comment a certain lack of perspicuity in 
the treatment of conventionality, and a tendency to take that for obvious 
which is far from that to the ordinary undergraduate mind, for which the 
book is written. But when all is said there remains ground for abundant 
praise of the book. It is a strong stimulant to thinking, and will prove a 
valuable text-book in the hands of any instructor who is alive to real prob- 
lems of ethics, with which the present times fairly bristle. 


Hersert G. Lorp. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


What May I Hope? An Inquiry into the Sources and Reasonableness of 
the Hopes of Humanity, especially the Social and Religious. GEORGE 
TRUMBULL Lapp. New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1915. 
Pp. xiii + 310. 

This, the last of the four essays which together sum up the mature 
views of the Yale philosopher, adds little to our knowledge of his doctrine, 
or to contemporary thought. Written in his unfailingly urbane and sooth- 
ing style, it is more than commonly vague, strung-out, and commonplace. 
There are occasional comments that one can relish and remember, such as 
the following: “ How often, fortunately, are the ‘by-products’ of hope 
worth far more than any of its immediate and carefully planned satisfac- 
tions! The young man hopes for wealth or fame; he realizes habits of 
industry. He works seven years in joyful hope of Rachel; he gets Leah; 
but she is the better wife of the two” (p. 119). But such gleams are rare; 
and the general impression left upon the reader is of a monotonous, if 
exalted, seriousness. In part, at least, this may be due to the fact that there 
is really less to say on the subject of Hope than on the topics discussed in 
the other volumes of the series. We are here in the realm of sermonizing 
rather than of observation or logic. 

The discussion begins with the psychology of hope-states; the complex 
emotion of hope is resolved into the three factors, desire, expectation, and 
trust, mingled in varying proportions. Thence we pass to a consideration 
of the ethical question, What hopes are morally legitimate, and what hopes 
vicious? The morally impermissible hopes are those based upon immoral 
desires; and since morality is the wisdom of life, these “immoral hopes 
are essentially foolish hopes” (p. 75). 

When we pass from these preliminary considerations to the main ques- 
tion, What hopes are reasonable? we perceive at once that the answer is to 
be given in accordance with the results reached in the earlier volumes of 
the series. ‘“ These hopes find their solid ground in the fundamental and 
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undaunted faiths of morality and religion . .. They who hold these faiths 
base upon them the assurance of the hopes which foresee their fulfilment 
in the future of the individual and of the race” (p. 82). “Granting these 
faiths” (p. 253)—and they are for the most part taken for granted in this 
final volume—the reasonableness of the hopes follows. “The optimism 
which is the hope of a Divine Kingdom is dependent on the belief in the 
triumph of the moral ideals; this belief is founded on the doctrine, or 
intellectual faith—the reasoned conviction—as to the moral attributes of 
God” (pp. 300-301). 

In addition, however, to this back-reference to the volume “ What 
Should I Believe?” we have a strain of pragmatic argumentation clearly 
and insistently present. “Some hopes are peculiarly consonant with the 
spiritual and personal nature of man. They seem like almost indispensable 
factors in his personal life. For the best development of this life they are 
absolutely essential. They therefore carry a certain large weight of evi- 
dence in their own behalf. This is a truth to which we shall be obliged 
to refer again and again” (p. 34). “ How then can it be maintained that 
the emotional element of trust which enters into certain faiths and hopes 
of the individual and of the race is without evidential value?” (p. 68). 
We even approach a point of view properly to be called mystical in such 
passages as “The convictions attaching to the hopes born of moral ideals 
..- bear the mark of the not-to-be questioned authority of the Spirit from 
which they come, and to whose presence in the spirit of man and in the 
race they furnish an indubitable witness. Even to the onlooker, from the 
coldest and most non-sentimental and purely intellectual point of view, 
the self-evidencing authority of these hopes is worthy of no small regard” 
(pp. 83-84). 

One chapter discusses the “lower forms of hoping ”—hopes scientific, 
political, social. These, although commendable, and to a degree reason- 
able, are doomed to a relative disappointment except as they are leavened 
with a religious motive. A chapter apiece is devoted to the Hope of Moral 
Perfection, the Hope of Immortality, and the Hope of a Divine Kingdom 
—or regenerated social order—which are the three worthiest and most 
reasonable of human hopes. In regard to the first of these the pertinent 
consideration is emphasized that “it is by its very nature adapted to secure 
its own realization. ... The hope of salvation is, in fact, a reasonable 
hope, because it is, in fact, an efficient hope” (pp. 184, 186). 

The chapter on Immortality includes a lengthy discussion of the physi- 
ological arguments against it, which “ends, at the worst, in a drawn 
battle” (p. 241). The author’s conclusion, that “the body is the tempo- 
rary vehicle of the soul in the earlier stages of its journey, rather than its 
only and perishable but inescapable prison-house or home” (p. 224), is 
based “upon the faith in a Universe that is itself grounded in Moral 
Reason. The hope of immortal life for any particular individual depends 
upon his faith in God as the Redeemer of man” (p. 252). 

Likewise, the hope of a Divine Kingdom is “based upon faith in God 
as the ideal—that is, the omnipresent, all-powerful, and ethically perfect— 
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Ruler of the Universe. . .. If there is no such God, there can be no hope 
for a social ideal” (p. 274). 

Tt can readily be seen then that this little volume is a sort of practical 
corollary or epilogue to Professor Ladd’s philosophy, and as such can not 
properly be criticized apart from a critique of his philosophy as a whole. 
That ambitious task the reviewer will not here attempt. It may be worth 
while to quote, however, from among the concluding words, the following: 
“The one word which has given the key to the ‘ substance of our doctrine’ 
as to knowledge, duty, faith, and hope, is this,—Personality (or the Per- 
sonal Life). It is shallow thoughts and frivolous emotions and evil prac- 
tices gathered about the conception entertained in response to this word, 


that mar and spoil all the activities and issues of the life of the individual 
man” (p. 302). 


Durant DRAKE 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. May, 1916. 
Stereoscopy, as a Purely Visual, Bisystemic, Integrative Process (pp. 131- 
169): Henry J. Wart. Stereoscopic vision is admitted to be a complex 
kind of sensory experience. A complete theory of it presupposes knowl- 
edge of its relation to its physical stimuli, of its dependence upon neural 
processes, and of its constitution as a complex experience. Stereoscopic 
vision may be collectively described as an integrative complex of system 
forms given either simultaneously in two different systems or successively 
in one and the same system. The writer’s theory will serve as a basis and 
guide for the proper arrangement of the facts that lie psychically on the 
farther side of the purely visual process of stereoscopy. Factors in the 
Mental Processes of School Children, III: Factors concerned in the School 
Subjects (pp. 170-182): N. Carry.-— The examination marks of about 500 
children ranging in age from 7 to 14 years in classes II to VII of the 
senior departments of four London County Council elementary schools. 
The results show in agreement with previous evidence the existence of a 
general factor. The motor is a large additional factor and the association 
between written words and their meanings is a small additional complica- 
tion. The Process of Negation (pp. 183-211): A. W. Wotrters.-— The 
purpose of the investigation was to discover if there was any psychological 
distinction between the affirmative and negative judgment. Five varieties 
of tests were employed in the following order: (1) To apply an epithet to 
a noun, (2) to judge the correctness of a numerical statement, (3) to judge 
the correctness of a verbal statement, (4) to form a sensible and true pro- 
portion by supplying a predicate, (5) to judge the correctness of a picture. 
The writer concludes that there are two forms of negation—(1) Negatives 
of Construction, and, (2) Negatives of Denial. The cases are sufficient 
to show that the difference found between the two types is not merely the 
consequence of the experimental procedure, but is a real difference in 
mental activity. A Further Note on the Sensory Character of Black (pp. 
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212-221: James Warp.-A rejoiner to Professor Titchener’s reference to 
his article in the first volume of the British Journal. An Experimental 
Study of Some Problems of Perceiving and Imaging (pp. 222-266): F. C. 
BartLett.— The present study is concerned solely with ways in which 
adult subjects set about perceiving material of greater or less complexity 
that is presented to their observation, and with the factors determining 
these ways. The writer concludes that under many different conditions, 
and in many different forms, the fundamental “ effect after meaning” is 
found. “At first, always, there must be immediately present sense ex- 
perience, and then we have an act of perceiving.” Publications recently 
recewed. Proceedings of the British Psychological Society. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


For the academic year 1916-17 an exchange has been arranged be- 
tween Professor Cassius J. Keyser, of the department of mathematics at 
Columbia University, and Professor Mellen W. Haskell, of the depart- 
ment of mathematics of the University of California. 

Dr. A. B. Epwarps, of the University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
professor of psychology and education at the University of Georgia, to 
succeed Professor Geissler, who has been appointed professor of psychol- 
ogy and education at Clarke College. 

Dr. Water Ditt Scort, professor of psychology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, is on leave of absence for the current year, acting as director of 
the Bureau of Salesmanship Research in the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. ExizapetuH L. Woops has been promoted to assistant professor of 
psychology at Vassar College. 

Messrs. CuHarLes Scripner’s Sons announce for early publication 
“ Egotism in German Philosophy,” by George Santayana. 





